HENRY JAMES

By Graham Greene

r"T-*HE technical qualities of Henry James's novels have
JL been so often and so satisfactorily explored, notably
by Mr Percy Lubbock, that perhaps I may be forgiven
for ignoring James as the fully conscious craftsman in
order that I may try to track the instinctive, the poetic
writer back to the source of his fantasies. In all writers
there occurs a moment of crystallization when the domi-
nant theme is plainly expressed, when the private uni-
verse becomes visible even to the least sensitive reader.
Such a crystallization is Hardy's often-quoted phrase: "The
President of the Immortals . . . had ended his sport with
Tess", or that passage in his preface to Jude the Obscure;
when he writes of "the fret and fever, derision and dis-
aster, that may press in the wake of the strongest passion
known to humanity'*. It is less easy to find such a
crystallization in the works of James, whose chief aim was
always to dramatize, who was more than usually careful
to exclude the personal statement, but I think we may take
the sentence in the scenario of The Ivory Tower\ in which
James speaks of "the black and merciless things that are
behind great possessions" as an expression of the ruling
fantasy which drove him to write: a sense of evil religious
in its intensity.
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"Art itself", Conrad wrote, "may be defined as a singl
minded attempt to render the highest kind of justice to the
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